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These and those who followed bore it 
out across the borders, kindling as they 
went, bore it over seas and continents, 
over desert centuries, past the crumbling 
of empires, on and on to ever-widening 
circles, making ever fairer day. 

Its modes have changed, are changing 
now, and will to distant ages. It 
speaks a different tongue today from 
that it spoke in Palestine. 

It knows itself more deeply, sees more 
plainly its relation to this world, is more 
alert to catch the meaning of the cease- 



less wide unfolding of God's purpose 
than when it whispered hope within 
the catacombs, sustained the martyrs 
at the stake, or wrought a golden 
ceremonial and carved vast temples of 
enduring stone. 

It kindles with the morning, yet keeps 
an even pulse when every star is hid. 
It looks upon the future as more and 
more its garden, rich to God in all the 
fruits of disenthralled and soaring man- 
hood, where the spirit of the Master will 
make every life a song. 



THE PLACE OF WOMAN IN THE CHURCH 



REV. ROBERT LEONARD TUCKER, PH.D. 
Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church, New Haven, Connecticut 



Woman either as a liability or an 
asset has not always been taken seriously 
in the church. By understanding the 
treatment she has received in the past 
this paper hopes to indicate her position 
in the present and point out fields 
wherein the church may more largely 
use woman to its own advantage. 

The Early Church 

Though many women stand out con- 
spicuously in the narrative about Jesus, 
and one finds good women among 
whom are Mary, Martha, and Jesus' 
own mother together with bad women 
like her with whom Jesus conversed at 
the well and the other unnamed woman 
said to have been taken in adultery, 
yet, in the beginnings of the church, 
woman was generally ignored. Fem- 
inine characters which loom before us 
are striking, but do not predominate in 



numbers or play influential roles in the 
activities of the early church. After the 
death of Jesus, relatively fewer appear 
on life's stage. Paul occasionally com- 
pliments them for their loyalty, but more 
often tersely alludes to them as "the 
weaker vessel" and advises men not to 
marry them except under pressure, in- 
asmuch as woman is the undoing of 
man. Modest reserve, little or no 
speaking, careful dressing even to the 
head — no prominence in the councils of 
the church — this was Paul's estimate of 
woman's place. She was not essential 
to the present or future welfare of the 
church. 

Under Pauline influence which so 
largely controlled the thinking of the 
early church, small wonder woman 
possessed little advantage at a season 
when the faith battled desperately to 
make place for itself in the Roman 
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Empire. Nevertheless one finds here 
and there celebrated women martyrs 
like Flavia Domitella, the wife of 
Flavius, probably consul of Philippi, who 
suffered banishment from Rome by 
order of Domitian. A list of noted 
writers at this era in behalf of the faith 
would include names such as Ignatius of 
Antioch, Polycarp, and Hermas who 
wrote the epistle, likewise missionaries 
such as John, Mark, Timothy, and 
Barnabas. It would practically exclude 
women. In the organization of the 
church, the monarchic idea being carried 
out with bishop, presbyters, and deacons 
forbade any lasting official recognition 
being given woman. 

Three groupings of women, however, 
were sanctioned within the early church: 
the widow, the deaconess, and the virgin. 
At the same time Turner has clearly 
pointed out that the widow was almost 
wholly an object of aid, while very often 
the deaconess and the virgin were of 
high position and considerable wealth.* 

Certain it is that the establishment 
of the Deaconess Order in the Eastern 
church about the third century was 
recognized in the councils of Nicea 
(325 a.d.) and Chalcedon (451 a.d.). 
Especially strong was this order at 
Constantinople. Though the deaconess 
was ordained, it was clearly understood 
she had no ecclesiastical authority. 
Her duties were to visit pagan households 
which Christian men could not enter 
because of Roman and Greek customs, 
attend and wash the sick and convales- 
cents. The deaconess annointed the 
body of the woman preparatory to 
baptism, while the bishop anointed the 
head. She also acted as usher for 
'Constructive Quarterly (September, 1919), p, 



women at church services. By the 
fifth century this order was established 
in the Western church amid much oppo- 
sition. Two councils — Orange, 441 a.d., 
and Epaone, 517 a.d. — condemned the 
deaconesses, who were never truly popu- 
lar with the Western church. By 1000 
a.d. the abbess is found taking the place 
of the deaconess. Since in the Eastern 
church the deaconess had little authority 
and in the Western she was openly 
opposed and finally suppressed, one 
cannot claim for woman, functioning 
either as a widow, virgin, or deaconess, 
any important place in the early church. 
When the Gnostic controversy arose, 
the first church reformer was Marcion, 
formerly a wealthy shipowner, who 
gave the equivalent of ten thousand 
dollars to the church at Rome when he 
joined its membership. He was fol- 
lowed by Montanus, who, according to 
tradition was a priest of Cybele, thought 
his way through to the Christian posi- 
tion and proclaimed himself "a passive in- 
strument through whom the Holy Spirit 
spake." Though two prophetesses, 
Prisca and Maximilla, joined him, yet 
little is heard of them. Such as Irenaeus 
who defended the orthodoxy of Christi- 
anity against these two heretics, Tertul- 
lian who brought the "lawyer-like" 
concept of God into the church, followed 
by his pupil Cyprian who first empha- 
sized the unity or "oneness" of the 
church — such were the thinkers and 
leaders of this period. They are called 
"church fathers." Significant it is that 
history does not commonly use the 
phrase "church mothers" with a similar 
connotation. Women were not largely 
among the thinkers and leaders. 

448. 
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The Medieval Church 

Two institutions became fully de- 
veloped in the church of the Middle 
Ages — the papacy and monasticism. 
From the beginning of the papacy, the 
pope was prohibited from marriage. 
To consort with a woman was not 
befitting the prevailing ideal of holiness 
for this gentleman. Though sexual 
immorality of the papacy in the early 
days became so established a fact that 
one writer, describing Pope Alexander 
VI, father of the equally notorious 
Caesar Borgia, the arch-enemy of Luther, 
says: "He was the father of many 
children in Rome and had he lived 
longer, would have been the father 
of all the children" — though this con- 
dition prevailed, it must still be asserted 
that the popes did not marry, at least 
in theory. Had womanhood been con- 
sidered vital to the spiritual life of the 
church this pseudo-celibacy could not 
have held sway. 

Monasticism also reached a pinnacle 
of popularity during this epoch and was 
practiced with much zest and rigor. 
The first monastic order, i.e., "a cor- 
porate body composed of several houses, 
diffused through several lands, with 
centralized government, and with objects 
and methods of its own," was that of 
Cluny. This was founded to promote 
the Benedictine rule; but so luxurious 
became the Cluniac manner of life that 
the Cistertian was established to culti- 
vate a more strenuous and more truly 
Benedictine ideal. Later came the great 
"begging orders" — the Dominicans, Car- 
melites, and Franciscans. St. Francis 
had a special place for women in his 
order, but lowest in rank, while the 
Dominicans demonstrated their respect 



for women by organizing fifty-seven 
friaries in England as compared with 
one nunnery. Notwithstanding, iso- 
lated cases appear where woman looms 
conspicuously from the gray background 
of her station. One instance of this is 
the mother of Bernard of Clairvaux, who 
so deeply impressed her son with the 
worth of religion that history judges 
him the greatest religious force in his 
age. This woman is rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. Woman did not 
play any master-hand in the fashioning 
and molding of the forces latent with 
the medieval church. Monasteries were 
more abundant than the nunneries — 
and more powerful. Not that woman 
was unheard of in the church of the 
Middle Ages; but she played no 
decisive part in formulating its policies. 
A monarchistic type of religion such as 
flourished everywhere could not give 
first place to a member of that sex which 
it deemed "inferior." The medieval 
church regarded woman as lightly as 
did the early church. It continued 
either to ignore her or estimate her 
utterly useless in those activities and 
programs which actually counted for 
something. 

The Reformation 

With the Reformation such treatment 
takes a different turn. Protestantism 
forever banished the ideal of the papacy, 
together with its uncomplimentary 
stigma on woman. In Germany, Luther 
as leader of the insurgents married a 
nun, Katherine von Bora, in the darkest 
hours of the peasant revolt, thereby 
showing his contempt for the ideal 
of celibacy on the one hand and a 
reasonable respect for womankind on 
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the other. In England, Henry VIII — 
he of many wives — smote celibacy hip 
and thigh in that he suppressed mon- 
asteries and confiscated their property. 
Reformers accounted to woman more 
worth than previously. 

What Luther and Henry VIII began 
the Quakers took up, applied to woman, 
and carried through in a most thorough- 
going fashion. The Society of Friends 
from earliest times asserted that the 
Spirit of God was not tied to any one 
object in particular — to neither formal 
services, sacraments, nor priestly ordina- 
tions. With the subject of sex, the 
same irresistible logic was applied. 
They insisted that the Holy Spirit felt 
no partiality for the male sex, but could 
express itself through the female equally 
as well. Any woman, therefore, of 
exceptional ability was "acknowledged" 
as a minister of God privileged to 
function in the church on a par with 
men. So naturally one is not surprised 
to learn that from the very beginning 
of the movement in Fox's time a certain 
Mary Fisher, a "religious maiden," 
visited the court of Mohammed IV at 
Adrianople, and shortly afterward two 
more women were jailed by the In- 
quisition in Malta. During the Great 
Plague and after the Fire of London in 
1666 a.d. women's societies were strongly 
organized . Among the Society of Friends 
alone has woman been democratically 
treated as the equal of man in any true 
sense. To this day she shares equally 
with him in the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of church life. 

With other branches of Protestantism 
this wave of democracy reached no such 
high water mark. Quite early a slight 

'American Journal of Theology, XXIII, 94. 



recognition was given woman in the 
history of Congregationalism. Charles 
E. Park in his article, "Possibilities of 
Beauty in the Congregational Order," 
indicates that in earliest New England 
times women were allowed to officiate 
in the church. 1 Earlier known as 
"church widows," these officers were 
called "deaconesses" at a later epoch. 
The business of a widow was to alleviate 
cases of sickness and distress in circum- 
stances where men could not well labor. 
She must be at least sixty years of age, 
rugged physically, full of tact, and 
refined of nature. With these require- 
ments in mind, Park very pertinently 
remarks: "For these reasons it was 
seldom that this office could be filled." 
Church widows play no leading r61e in 
Congregationalism. It is undoubtedly 
true that an intelligent majority among 
this sect never heard of such an office 
in the church. 

The more attractive phases of our 
subject do not come before us in the 
Church of England until the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Ralph Washington Sock- 
man, in this scholarly work on The 
Revival of the Conventual Life in the 
Church of England in the Nineteenth 
Century, has shown us the interest in 
sisterhoods extant at this period. At 
Park Village such a sisterhood was estab- 
lished and, though receiving warmest 
support from Gladstone himself, was 
later broken up. In 1849 a.d. the Society 
of the Holy Trinity of Devonport was set 
up, but amid the bitterest opposition 
from the clergy. Others followed suit 
and were in all cases vigorously opposed, 
yet they have continued to grow and now 
are institutions of no mean proportions. 
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Yet it cannot be denied that the 
sisterhood movement in the established 
church gave woman but an imaginary 
or only fictitious recognition. Of author- 
ity they had none ; but rather they were 
organized that the menial tasks which 
the men could not or would not do 
might be accomplished, and that the 
usual occupations generally accorded 
women from the beginning of the church 
might be carried out. To be sure the 
sisterhoods engaged in nursing and when 
Miss Nightingale chose eight sisters 
for her first relief party to Crimea and 
later paid tribute to their effectiveness, 
they achieved popularity where opposi- 
tion formerly existed. But with all this 
they were not leaders and were not so 
conceived. Even Newman, later car- 
dinal, who advocated religious orders for 
women, showed his motive by comparing 
the sisterhood ideal with marriage and 
saying both were the " sole shelter which 
a defenseless portion of the community 
has against a rude world." Sisterhoods 
were shelters for the defenseless and not 
thought of as training schools for leaders. 
And though convocation has recognized 
the revival of the office of deaconess, and 
bishops have set women aside for this 
work, no one will have the temerity to 
assert that the founding of sisterhoods 
denotes any true advance in the con- 
ception of woman as an actual leader 
in the forward-moving program of the 
church. Not so. Archbishops, bishops, 
archdeacons, and other members of the 
hierarchy are the leaders. They hold the 
reins of power. They control the speed 
and direction of life-movements within 
the Establishment — and not the women. 

Not until a relatively late time did 
Lutherans attempt to give womanhood a 



place of usefulness in the church. Theo- 
dor Fliedner in 1833 a.d., because of his 
intense interest in prison reform, opened 
his parsonage garden at Kaiserswerth 
for female convicts discharged from the 
Dtisseldorf prison. So pitiable was the 
condition of these people that he organ- 
ized a body of women and trained them 
explicitly to aid their comrades. In 
1836 a.d. the first hospital and deaconess 
house was built and when Fliedner 
died in 1864 a.d. he left 100 stations at- 
tended by 430 deaconesses with a work 
ever since continuing to grow in size. 
The Lutherans, as with Congregation- 
alists and Churchmen, used the service 
of women to accomplish tasks of charity 
and carry on the less conspicuous but 
equally Christian ministries of the church 
into the home. After all has been said 
in favor of Fliedner 's splendid results, 
one must conclude that he stood in full 
agreement with his Protestant forbears 
and neither professedly nor intentionally 
planned to train leaders for the church 
from the ranks of women. Men were 
to be the leaders. 

Coming to the Methodists, this ideal 
is not radically changed. Early pillars 
of this movement formulated no unique 
departure from the hard-beaten path of 
Protestantism in dealing with its femi- 
nine members. Circumstances alter 
events, so one is not surprised to hear of 
a certain Sarah Crosby of good repute 
conducting a small gathering of about 
thirty people called a ''class," at Derby, 
England. On February 8, 1761 a.d., she 
went, expecting to meet her small group, 
but found over two hundred persons 
waiting to hear her. What else could she 
do but speak ? She gave her address and 
thereafter her audiences continued to in- 
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crease. Wesley, supreme leader of these 
people, wrote her saying, "The Metho- 
dists do not allow women preachers," 
but told her to continue calmly in her 
work. She did so and remained preach- 
ing until her death in 1804 a.d. Others 
followed in rapid succession, and we 
find Hannah Harrison troublesome to 
manage but strong to defend the doc- 
trines, especially that of Christian per- 
fection, Miss Newman who formerly 
conducted a bookshop, Miss Harral, 
Miss Barrett, and others. Miss Bosan- 
quet, who at one time kept the orphanage 
at Cross Hall, Morley, where Wesley 
retired for rest and seclusion, and who 
married that man of choice memory, 
Fletcher, vicar of Madeley, was a woman 
of no mean ability, for Wesley often 
consulted with her regarding his work. 
Wesley, nevertheless, would brook no 
abuse of what seemed to him a privilege 
generously granted to woman rather 
than a right justly claimed by her. • Mary 
Watson abused her privilege in the 
church and recited in one of Wesley's 
meetings the following: 

Why do these cares my soul divide, 
If thou indeed hast set me free ? 
Why am I thus, if God hath died, 
If God hath died to purchase me ? 
Around me clouds of darkness roll; 
In deepest night I still walk on: 
Heavily moves my damned soul, 
My comfort and my God are gone. 

Wesley promptly told the woman to 
sit down and keep quiet. He forbade 
her to talk any more in public, and 
nobody ventured to defend Mary Wat- 
son. She was a woman. As with Con- 
gregationalists, Lutherans, and others 
previously mentioned, Methodists re- 



garded woman as not on an equality 
with men in the church. True, with 
Methodists she did more than minister 
to the sick and give alms to the poor — 
she preached. But the local preacher, 
let it be said, and not the few loyal 
woman preachers extant, was the 
strength of early Methodism. As the 
movement reached America, gradually it 
became apparent that no women at all 
were to be ordained. Early Methodism 
made no fundamental advance beyond 
other Protestants in the value it placed 
upon woman. Not formal word or 
rounded phrase but a scrutiny of their 
actual deeds leads to the conclusion 
that Wesley, Asbury, and followers had 
no such opinion of social democracy 
as thrives in our day. They would 
not have granted the suffrage, had it 
been possible. They breathed another 
atmosphere. They prevented woman 
from coming into her own. 

Thus have we traced the conception 
of woman held by the church since 
earliest days and have discovered with 
few brilliant exceptions that her prestige 
has increased scarcely at all. With the 
Protestant rebellion one would expect 
to see a large amount of democracy 
accorded woman. On account of mani- 
fested intellectual unfitness for the new 
opportunity or — and this is more to the 
point — because Protestantism possessed 
an autocracy of its own which rivaled 
the See of Rome, woman was without 
authority and neglected, without in- 
fluence and ignored in the major councils 
of the older Protestantism. With the 
notable exception of the Society of 
Friends, she was refused liberty, equality, 
and fraternity within its own fold. To 
its own hurt did the church act thus. 
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The New Era 

Meanwhile outside the church much 
waters of prejudice against woman "as 
such" have flowed beneath the bridge. 
With the later nineteenth-century and 
contemporary days the currents of 
emancipation have swirled powerfully. 
Social and political slavery has been 
abolished. A sex producing Susan B. 
Anthony and Francis Willard on the one 
hand, and Margaret Slattery and Jane 
Addams on the other, holds innate 
power to assert rights which cannot be 
overlooked. 

Scarcely a territory can be discovered 
wherein woman has not entered and 
occupied the ground with dignity and 
honor. Ablest among the medical world 
are women physicians. The field of 
journalism knows her worth. Law 
schools open gladly for her admission, 
while schools of religion and theology 
rank her among the scholars. Often 
recognition of woman has been slow but 
still certain; and when of late the last 
underpinnings of prejudice were removed 
in the world of politics, the whole over- 
balanced structure toppled and fell. 
For judge, district attorney, and a score 
of other offices woman competes with 
man. For her, in the world, democracy 
has become actual. When American men 
turned to Jeanette Rankin to represent 
them in Congress and now ask Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell to present the public's 
cause before the conference just called 
to attempt pacifying present dangerous 
industrial unrest, one thing is sure — ■ 
a new day for woman has come. 

Not only in life's chief activities but 
also in the great human institution of 
society is her parity with man assumed. 
Institutions like hospitals, clinics, and 



dispensaries utilize the services of women 
as much if not more than of men. 
Education does not hesitate to trust 
the children of a future generation to 
woman, who outnumbers man, even 
though some still protest the female 
mind inferior to the male. The library 
as a vital adjunct to national life is 
conducted largely by women. Big busi- 
ness admits her to most responsible 
positions while ''fussy" science gladly 
receives fruit from the thought of a 
Mme Curie. War activities also give 
emphatic demonstration of her worth to 
society. In Salvation Army, Red Cross, 
and Y.M.C.A. has she showed ability to 
withstand hardship and a heroism un- 
paralleled. She never hesitated to ac- 
cept the gigantic challenge — the ideal of 
service. Returning from such funda- 
mental human experiences, woman anti- 
cipates that the old reluctance to grant 
her any heretofore-denied privileges will 
be done away with. She comes back 
to a world which, she is convinced, 
must and will trust her. Most institu- 
tions have granted her the desires of 
her heart. She has gained substantial 
recognition, equality, and the right to 
service in nearly all present-day activities 
of consequence and institutions of weight 
save the church. What is her place in 
the modern church? 

The Newer Protestantism 

The attitude toward and the treat- 
ment of woman by such a body as the 
Methodist Episcopal church serves to 
illustrate in a general way the attitude 
among a majority of other Protestant 
bodies toward her. A brief discussion 
of the Deaconess Movement may help 
make this attitude and treatment clear. 
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Not original with Methodists was the 
deaconess idea in America. As early as 
1850 a.d. the Rev. Dr. W. A. Passavant, 
an English Lutheran pastor, brought four 
deaconesses to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where he established the first deaconess 
home; then St. Andrew's Parish of 
Baltimore of the Protestant Episcopal 
church about 1855 a.d., with the sanction 
of the bishop, set aside women to serve 
in their infirmary. Wheeler in his 
Deaconesses Ancient and Modem claims 
the German Presbyterians in 1881 a.d. 
placed the sick of the congregation in a 
church at Philadelphia under the care of 
five deaconesses. 

With these fixed precedents and feeling 
that the women of American Methodism 
" have been struggling for years to obtain 
a proper recognition of their talent, and 
an adequate field for their energies," 
deaconess work was given practical 
shape. 1 Instigated by Dr. J. T. Gracey, 
long a missionary in India, and Dr. 
J. M. Thoburn, the Bengal Annual Con- 
ference presented a "memorial" to the 
General Conference, the sovereign body 
among Methodists, asking that the 
"order" of deaconess be recognized. 
An American Annual Conference took 
similar action. The motive for this 
action was substantially the same as 
displayed in past history whenever an 
attempt was undertaken to mobilize 
woman for the church, i.e., the 
ministry was found inadequate and 
needed help. In India men could not 
enter native homes and baptize the 
women. Hence the need for the dea- 
coness. In America she was to "be a 
leader of the women," visit the sick, 
ser the poor, and do "other similar 



duties." She was set aside "that she 
may devote herself wholly to the Christ- 
like service of doing good." In all 
cases she was to be under the control of 
and subordinate to the minister with 
whom she labored. Criticism of this 
movement was inevitable in spite of 
its earnestness of purpose and many 
added excellencies; for the deaconess 
plan is not the last word and leaves 
much to be desired. "Doing good" is 
not specific and projects no actual 
program. 

Originally the term "order" led to 
confusion and antagonism. Miss Mary 
Helm in a pithy tract entitled " What a 
Deaconess Is, and What She Is Not" 
sought to explain away this term by 
saying "she is not a 'Protestant nun.' " 
But this does not efface the savor of 
ecclesiasticism in a time when all forms 
of ordination are being attacked by an 
earnest world laboring under the im- 
pression that such are not truly demo- 
cratic. From the outset dress has been 
a bone of contention, for some insist 
that a " simple uniform be worn sufficient 
for protection and recognition," while 
others, among whom are many deacon- 
esses, refuse to wear at work a uniform 
"distinguishing an English nurse maid." 
In this era what one wears is a matter for 
personal judgment and not group legis- 
lation. Christian women of the church 
dress as they choose so long as they keep 
within the law. Why not the same 
privilege for the deaconess ? She too is 
numbered among Christians. Another 
difficulty facing this movement is the 
question of salary. Certain groups in- 
sist that the deaconess should receive 
a pitiful stipend and her lodging, while 



"Henry Wheeler, Deaconesses, Ancient and Modern, p. 261. 
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others insist this practice of paying a 
mean wage does not promote self-respect. 
Ministers and others employed by the 
church receive a stated salary and are 
responsible for their own future. Simi- 
lar treatment is the right of the deacon- 
ess and must be given her, else her 
spirit of thrift will be destroyed. Such 
theory of unsuitable compensation can- 
not and will not work, for the spirit of 
the age battles against it. The deacon- 
ess is entitled to a living wage when 
working in a church which advocates 
this same wage for various other forms 
of industry. 

A most serious criticism, however, of 
deaconess work is: It leaves the status 
of woman in the church approximately 
where it was in apostolic, medieval, or 
early Protestant times. Woman in the 
church is not leading in the van of those 
forces about to meet the new day. 
Though established soundly, the office of 
deaconess does not oblige the church to 
rescind one iota of its ancient law and 
practice regarding woman. Women 
cannot serve as local preachers, "the 
law of the church does not authorize the 
ordination of women to the ministry," 
and the General Conference of 1884 a.d. 
"judges it inexpedient to take any action 
on the subject of licensing women to ex- 
hort or to preach." Such is the attitude 
of the Methodist Episcopal church and 
from it the deaconess movement has 
forced no receding. 

Certain sections of Protestant woman- 
hood rebel at this unjust treatment. 
For good or ill, they believe woman 
should dress as she pleases, is worthy of 
her hire, and should be paid a fair day's 
wage for a fair day's work. They have 
no use for a great rich church that wills 



not to do this. With equal sincerity 
these consider the deaconess is, with cer- 
tain exceptions, not sufficiently trained, 
and college preparation for this exacting 
work in a most difficult field is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Resulting is 
the rise of a group of women determined 
to give their services to the church, but 
not as deaconesses. Convinced that 
this order does not appreciate talents of 
womanhood enough and that the idea 
of an "order" is foreign to the spirit of a 
Protestant democracy, they will not be 
"consecrated." Members of this group 
are carefully trained, thoroughly edu- 
cated, and already serve as directors of 
religious education, district nurses, com- 
munity and industrial workers, and in 
forms of industrial and social evangelism. 
Regular agencies, who employ them at a 
stipulated salary, support this attitude. 
To this type of work the church's most 
gifted women are turning with increasing 
numbers. In this way an anomalous 
situation faces Methodism whereby one 
group of her women serves for a stipend 
and its keep and is recognized by the 
church, while another group serves on a 
more business-like basis, is not officially 
recognized by the church, but performs a 
magnificent service. In neither instance, 
nevertheless, are these women function- 
ing in the church with a freedom accorded 
them in non-ecclesiastical institutions. 

The Present Pitfall 

With what result will this present 
treatment of woman continue ? To con- 
ceive of the place of woman in the church 
as static — incapable of change — is a dire 
calamity. A war-wrecked world cannot 
be thoroughly rebuilt without her. 
Those ideals which, if properly propa- 
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gated, are to insure peace cannot be 
interpreted to woman unless formulated 
and mastered by woman. Reconstruc- 
tion is not man's job. It is the final goal 
of an entire humanity. Educating a new 
generation aright in those principles and 
relationships which inevitably lead to 
good-will and peace is no mean factor in 
the new-born international situation. 
Woman's position in the family be- 
queaths to her power to educate, which 
cannot be overstressed. In no small 
measure the prosperity of peace ideals 
are lodged with her. Save with her aid 
the church cannot influence the type of 
structure in the new civilization. To 
belittle the force of woman here is sheer 
folly. 

Nor can the animosity displayed 
against the church, not only among the 
literati but also among the socially radi- 
cal and religiously unorthodox, be allayed 
till woman be given her rights. A church 
flouting by either practice or form of 
government the democracy she so loudly 
proclaims, commands no deep respect. 
Permanent fettering of woman but adds 
fire to the flame of distrust already burn- 
ing. Much lost sympathy between the 
masses and the church could perhaps here 
be restored. Far more impressive would 
be the pronouncements of the Federal 
Council of Churches against social and 
industrial unrest, were there a larger rep- 
resentation of women on its committees. 
A church indifferent to woman repre- 
sentation cannot preach loudly of "lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity." Ideal soci- 
ety includes each member of the family 
group. The strength of the church is in 



most satisfactorily presenting this ideal 
to an imperfect world. It includes the 
whole family. It exists not for men 
alone as does the Y.M.C.A., nor for 
girls exclusively as the Girl Scouts, but 
equally for all. To keep woman in a 
place of second rating breaks its power 
with true democrats and serves to 
weaken its claim. 

Most regrettable, however, is the fact 
that the church's official attitude pre- 
vents the socially minded young woman 
from giving her lif e to it. In large num- 
bers she is entering the service of such 
kindred corporations as Organized Char- 
ities, Y.W.C.A., and other forms of 
social and welfare work. Not from 
choice she turns from the church, but 
because she is convinced the church 
plans to offer her in the future no field of 
challenging service. Sufficiently short- 
handed and crippled is the church al- 
ready without this egress of the choicest 
spirits. For this procession to continue 
furnishes no happy picture of the future. 

Too long the antiquated Pauline con- 
cept of woman has dominated the 
church, too long she has been given soft 
words but in a tone of distrust, too 
oppressive has been the medieval treat- 
ment meted out to her. Not feeble 
words and declarations, but acts alone, 
will hold her. If Protestantism is to 
win, one of its immediate duties is to 
garb in sackcloth and ashes and go forth 
with a greater democracy to welcome 
woman into its world-vision and world- 
task. Change and reform must come. 
As it treats woman, so will the church 
be in the coming Day. 



